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HURRICANE RELIEF 


The special committee of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation has to date considered and investi- 
gated the applications for relief funds from 
eleven churches and voted to them a total 
of $6,325 in grants ranging from $200 to 
$1,500. 

Since the last meeting of the committee 
five more requests for aid have been re- 
ceived and will be considered this week by 
the committee. In no case does the grant 
from the committee on hurricane relief 
adequately cover the damage cost and 
there is still great need for funds. The 
committee has tried to apportion the 
money according to the individual needs 
of the damaged churches. The total 
amount received to date is $8,267. The 
committee will need much more than the 
unexpended balance for grants still to be 
made. 

* ok 


SPEAKING OF SPIRES 


Shortly after our disaster of September 
21, I heard a man say that he hoped we 
would rebuild without a spire and a 
woman advised that we copy a spireless, 
nearby church. 

The church spires of New England are as 
inspiring a sight as we can possibly imag- 
ine and I hope that everyone which blew 
down will rise and point to the heavens 
again. 

Even if a person is careless enough not 
to support them or enter the doorways 
beneath them, there they stand—witnesses 
to a simple faith of a people who would 
uphold religion. 

Close your eyes and see again our spire. 
Follow its lines upward to the vanishing 
point and lo! your thoughts and emotions 
continue upward. 

There is not enough of that lifting and 
uplifting influence in our lives. Therefore, 
look forward to the day—now assured— 
when you can open your eyes and again 
look at our spire and be carried up and 
out of your lower self and above mundane 
affairs. 


New England today needs every spire 
replaced—on city and on country churches 
—to inspire us, to keep us aware of God 
and of our highest selves—A Citizen of 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


UNIVERSALISTS CONDEMN 
PERSECUTION OF JEWS 


Members of the Universalist Church, 
assembled from all over New England at a 
testimonial dinner to the newly elected 
general officers, Dr. Robert Cummins, 
superintendent, and Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
secretary, November 14 at the Boston City 
Club, expressed sympathy for persecuted 
German Jews and condemnation of the 
German Nazi government for the renewed 
violent outbreak of antisemitism in Ger- 
many. By unanimous acclaim the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: “‘Whereas, our 
Jewish brethren in Germany have suf- 
fered unmerited persecution at the hands 
of the Nazi dictatorship since its rise to 
power, and whereas, innocent Jews have, 
in recent days, again suffered barbaric 
treatment beyond all precedent in modern 
history: Be it Resolved, that we here ex- 
press our deep sympathy with all Jews 
everywhere. We know the Jews to be 
children of our common Father God; 
therefore, be it further resolved that we un- 
reservedly condemn the murderous per- 
secution which German Jews now suffer 
under their Nazi rulers, and we call upon 
our fellow Christians of every denomina- 
tion to join in protest against this outrage 
against a worthy portion of humanity.” 


* * 


UNITARIAN YOUTH TO 
ORGANIZE A CHORUS 


A Unitarian Youth Chorus, composed of 
young people from fifteen to forty years 
of age, drawn from churches, church 
schools, Y. P. R. U. groups and college 
centers throughout the greater Boston area, 
will hold an organization meeting Monday, 
November 28, at 6.30 p. m., at Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Under the able 
direction of Charles Pearson, formerly 
of the Harvard Glee Club and for many 
years associated with national broad- 
casting studios and departments of music 
in several colleges, the chorus will combine 
in purpose those who enjoy the pleasure of 
group singing and those who wish, in addi- 
tion, through radio and public appearances 
at Unitarian events, to add to the life of 
our denomination. 

The chorus will be nonprofessional and 
is open to all young people interested in a 
well organized and ably conducted cho- 
ral society. It will be of special interest 
to those active in parish musical organiza- 
tions or in charge of singing in the church 
school. The chorus is sponsored by the 
Boston Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Unitarian Youth 
Commission, the Boston Committee on 
Work with Students and the Department 
of Religious Education. 


BIRTHDAY DINNER 
FOR DR. HOLMES 


The dinner to be given in honor of Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes on his birthday, 
November 29, at the Hotel Astor is 
drawing close. The Community Church 
and a sponsoring committee invite the 
citizens of New York and all the friends of 
Dr. Holmes to join with them in expressing 
recognition of the value of his thirty-two 
years of service, and of the love they bear 
for him as a man. 

The roster of the New York citizens’ 
committee includes names of national 
significance: Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuar- 
dia, Hon. Nathan Straus, Jr., Dr. Albert 
Einstein, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Rabbi 
Louis I. Newman, Roger Baldwin, Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps, Rev. Kirby Page, 


John Nevin Sayre, Hon. Robert Wagner, 


Dr. James P. Warbasse, Margaret Sanger, 
Corliss Lamont, Helen Keller, Paul Kel- 
logg, Oswald Garrison Villard, Bruce Bliven, 
Gladys Swarthout, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. John 
Dewey, Dr. John Lovejoy Elliott, Chan- 
ning Pollock, Amos Pinchot, Elinore M. 
Herrick, and the recently deceased B. 
Charney Vladeck, and another two hun- 
dred men and women whose names are 
outstanding in our day. 


* * 


’ 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


November 26: Rowe Reunion of the 
Worcester Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 
at Westboro, Mass. 
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January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 29: Installation, Rey. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 


* * 


ISLES OF SHOALS REUNION 


The Isles of Shoals Unitarian Associa- 
tion most cordially invites all Shoalers and 
friends to spend “‘A Day at the Shoals” at 
the annual reunion Saturday, December 
3, 1938, in the vestry of Arlington Street 
Church (enter 3538 Boylston Street), Bos- 
ton. The reception is at 5.80, the dinner 
at 6.30, and the program will begin at 7.30. 
Dancing until eleven. 

The candy committee would be grateful 
for donations of homemade candy and nuts. 
Please send or bring contributions to Miss 
Anna H. Bartlett, vestry, Arlington Street 
Church, 353 Boylston Street, Boston. 


* * 


We cannot avow a universal God and 
act as if He were a tribal god. We cannot 
speak of brotherhood and deal with any 
human being as though he belonged to. — 
animal world. (Rabbi Louis Wolsey.) 
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-and Latin is what they want. 
~that they should pray in spirit and in truth and not in 


does understand Latin. 


point of view of the giver- 


revenge.” 


could find peace.” 
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“THANKSGIVING 


IN STRINDBERG’S PLAY, “Master Olof,’’ which 
pictures the career of the leader of the Reformation in 
Sweden, the citizens of Strangnis object when the 
young Olof, just launcehd on his career, offers to say 
a mass in the vernacular: Latin is the holy language 
To Olof’s objection 


a language that they themselves do not understand, 
one of them replies that, even if they do not, God 
Whereupon the iconoclast 
who had spurred Olof into his rebellion turns to this 
objector scornfully and says, “But Swedish he does 
not understand at all?” 

And now, of course, Vor Herre will need his 


English. Thanksgiving is here, and from the White 


House down to every village rostrum we will be giving 
him thanks for—but that, of course, will vary with the 
And it is a sad reflection 
that some of the givers of thanks will insult the good 
Lord by giving him thanks because their individual 
wishes have been fulfilled. Fulfillments, perhaps, 
for which the Lord would be the first to disclaim re- 


sponsibility. 


Giving thanks is at best a ticklish job. An 


aphorism of Nietzsche which, being original, seemed 


unintelligible to such a keen intellect as that of Paul 
Elmer More runs thus: ‘Active gratitude is kind 
But surely it ought to be obvious that 
Nietzsche has made a real point here. Our good deeds 
ought to be done for the sake of doing them, and to 


expect effusive thanks is to show a mean spirit. To 


force effusive thanks on one who does not expect them 


is even if unknowingly a sort of punishment. Nietzsche 


was right by fastidious human standards—and we 
might canvass the possibility that the Lord agrees 
with him! 

Our thankfulness, therefore, while uttered in the 
faith that God understands English, should take 
other than purely verbal forms—though every Ameri- 


can who reads the news from Europe.nowadays must 


spontaneously, in thought or speech, be uttering a 
continual thanksgiving that he is removed from the 
sort of thing that is going on there today. And any 
reader who is not acutely conscious of this particular 
feeling of thanksgiving should listen to Mollie Picon, 
the popular New York Yiddish actress, who has just 
returned from six months in Europe. She is telling 


a New York Times reporter how she fled ‘‘almost to 


the North Pole” in her search ‘for a place where I 
The story goes on: 


After having her heart wrenched by conditions in 
Poland, sharing the war scare with panicky Paris, and 
being fitted for “‘a cold, clammy thing called a gas mask”’ 
in London, Miss Picon said that ‘‘no words in the dic- 
tionary can describe the feeling of relief on returning to 
this America of ours.” 


But to give thanks in verbal form only is too much 
like an acknowledgment of good luck. So far we have 
had good luck—but luck never lasts. Our thanks- 
giving should be constructive, a dedication of at least 
some of our resources—intellectual as well as material 
—to the preservation of the democratic values which 
are still ours and to the assuagement in some slight 
measure of the misfortunes of our brothers who are the 
victims of injustice, here and across the seas. The 
Church Committee for China Relief, for instance, at 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City, is appealing 
for money which, it is hoped, may save a million lives 
a month in China. The Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy, 70 Fifth Avenue, need money for aid and also 
influence in a drive to have the embargo lifted on arms 
to Spain. Ina very short time now an appeal will be 
circulated for funds with which a joint Unitarian and 
Quaker mission can bring assuagement to our fellow 
religionists and other sufferers in Czechoslovakia. 
That appeal will probably be especially moving to our 
readers. There is no point in lengthening the list 
here: suffice it to say that were we even to report in 
these pages every appeal that comes to us—even if we 
eliminated the sectarian ones and the unworthy ones— 
we could keep the pages of The Christian Register filled 
from week to week. 

But after all, it is by giving our thanks not in words 
but in deeds and not in deeds only but by the applica- 
tion of our best and most disinterested thought to the 
problems of our day that we make our thanks pre- 
servative of our present blessings and preductive of 
more widespread blessings. Any thanksgiving that is 
less than a total dedication to ideal ends is an hypocrisy 
—a verbal gesture. 


MEN AND WOMEN—OR HUMAN BEINGS 


THE PRESIDENT of a Laymen’s League chapter, 
in taking a vote on the relative importance of the three 
functions of the Church: as a place of sanctuary, a 
center of religious education, and an ethical guide to 
and critic of the social order, asked his questionnaire 
markers to indicate their sex. The results of this re- 
search are given in this issue. Of course the sampling 
was too small to reveal anything in the way of a 
specifically sexual difference in point of view. But if 
it had been made on a larger scale, and if there had 
developed a marked difference between the women’s 
vote on a given subject—for instance, “‘Are mice in 
the choir stalls a menace to the church?’’—and the 
men’s answer, would that show that there is a mas- 
culine point of view—usually equated with courage, 
directness, executive ability, and so forth—and a 
feminine point of view—less physical courage, more 
conservatism, and so forth? 

That there are not likely to be, on a large scale, 
any great differences between the replies of men and 
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women to such questionnaires as the one now being 
answered is, we think, to be taken for granted. 

The point we would make is that in the very un- 
likely event that a marked difference developed be- 
tween masculine and feminine opinion it would not 
mean that there was a secondary sexual characteristic 
involved. The old sentimental objectors to women’s 
active participation in the affairs of the world used to 
say that the difference between the sexes was a through 
and through difference. Even in literature a woman’s 
style betrayed her sex. 

We do not know how much currency that view 
still has. Scientifically, however, it has been chal- 
lenged from more than one quarter. It is now some 
years since two Dutch writers, Mathilde and Matthias 
Vaerting, wrote ‘“The Dominant Sex” in which they 
proved historically that the secondary characteristics 
usually called masculine were not those of the male sex 
but of the dominant sex. But in certain parts of the 
world and at certain times—notably at one time in the 
history of Egypt—the women were the dominant sex 
(and not necessarily in a society under a matriarchy) 
and at such junctures the men were in every sense, 
even in physique, the weaker sex. Political and 
priestly offices were held by women and their legal 
status was better than that of men. In a subsequent 
book, “Sex and Civilization,’ a London physician, 
Paul Bousfield, told the same story from a psycho- 
logical rather than from the Vaertings’ historical point 
of view. The secondary qualities which our fathers 
called ‘feminine’ he frankly called infantile: the 
qualities, that is, of dependence, of the “charm” that 
is appealing in its nature. 

If that is true it ends, of course, all talk about the 
nobler sex, the more idealistic sex, and so forth. And 
it reveals what a great territory of human life men and 
women share in common. And we suspect that the 
common humanity of men and women is not only 
true but is increasingly being taken for granted. 


WE USED TO CALL IT BOILER PLATE 


EVERY OLD-TIME SMALL-TOWN newspaper man 
remembers the “boiler plate’ that was part of the 
make up of the local paper: actual stereotype plate of 
“features” and news and “ads” that was_ simply 
slipped into the chases beside the regularly set up 
matter. It probably saved the lives of many an im- 
pecunious paper. 

Probably today the amount of boiler plate used is 
not so great as in days gone by. But the amount of 
“stuff” sent to newspapers, publicity material and 
propaganda is greater than ever. 

A New Hampshire minister recently sent us a 
sample of one kind of very obvious propaganda which 
is going to we know not how many hundreds of papers. 
This sample was in the form of an undated despatch 
from New York ‘‘explaining”’ that Germany is not the 
terrible place we Americans imagine it to be, but that 
its citizens have more freedom than we think, are al- 
lowed to express their opinions of their country’s 
policy—if their expressions are not revolutionary— 
and implying that Nazi policy is justified. 

Over this two column story is the strange “by- 
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line’: (By Perdix and an Anglo-Saxon authority on 
Continental Affairs.) Whether the “and” is a typo- 
graphical error, and Perdix is the sole authority, or 
whether the article is a collaboration, we cannot guess. 
But the interesting thing is that many hurried readers 
will confuse that name Perdix with that of Pertinax, 
who is a widely read European correspondent who 
speaks with some measure of authority. q 


CONGRATULATIONS TO BOTH PARTIES 


AT ITS FOUNDER’S DAY exercises which commem- 
orated the one hundred and first anniversary of the 
college, Mount Holyoke last week elected Frederick 
May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, as a member of its board of trustees. 

We congratulate Dr. Eliot upon his election and 
we congratulate Mount Holyoke College upon the 
addition to its board of a trustee who knows the prob- 
lems of institutions and who believes in and exempli- 
fies the scholarship and spiritual freedom which in- 
stitutions only justifiably exist to foster. 


GOVERNMENT BY HOMICIDAL MANIACS 


WRITERS IN OUR COLUMNS for the past few 
weeks have disagreed over Chamberlain’s sacrifice of 
Czechoslovakia in an effort to placate Hitler. Present 
events, however, seem to indicate that Chamberlain— 
if we assume that he acted in good faith, which many 
people doubt—guessed wrong. The wave of revenge- 
ful violence for the assassination of a German diplomat 
by an irresponsible youth has aroused not only the 
repugnance of decent people everywhere, but especially 
opinion in Great -Britain, where the Archbishop of 
Canterbury led off a correspondence in The London 
Times by saying that England could not remain on 
terms of friendship with a nation whose ways are those 
of “‘hatred and malice.” The London Star makes this 
very pertinent comment on the matter: 


The terrible attacks on Jews in Germany are a stain 
not only on Germany’s honor, but on the whole concep- 
tion of a “‘clean’”’ race, which is one of the tenets of the 
Nazi creed. . . . The sordid happenings in Germany 
are a hint to some of those who toy with ideas of race 
hatred of the foul abyss which lies at the end of that 
too slippery slope. 


That foul abyss, let us emphasize, has no geo- 
graphical location. It is the abyss which is within the 
soul of every one of us. We should not feel superior 
because we in America have never perpetrated horrors 
on the scale which has now been reached in Germany. 
But our lynchings and similar incursions into violence, 
in the North as well as in the South, show us that the 
abyss slopes just as steeply in the American breast as 
it does in the Nazi-German breast. The news of the 
German reprisals, meanwhile, reminded us of a poem 
which we printed a few weeks ago and which was in- 
spired, of course, by Spanish events rather than 
German. It is ‘Mercy of the Gadarene Swine” by 
ee Bigelow Brown (October 6), and so we reprint. 
it here: 
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Has Satan cast out demons from the swine, 
Commanded them to enter into men, 

That human beings shower demonic death 
On shuddering towns, and go and come again? 


But devils in the swine of Gadara 
Drove them not to slaughter their own kind. 
Rather they slew themselves as if, though mad, 
They loathed the logic of the human mind! 


There is more than poetry in Mr. Brown’s lines, 
there is a statement which many readers may not 
assess at its full value: 


They loathed the logic of the human mind! 


We think of logic as both progressive and ineluc- 
table: something which is strictly determined. The 
horrible thing about the policy now being systemati- 
cally used by the German government is that its 
character is not emotional but logical. This blood-lust 
that is let loose upon the Jews and all others who incur 
the wrath of the Nazis is not an intoxication whipped 
up by emotional stimulus when needed. It is a con- 
stant, so to speak, of the human soul. With most of 
us it is neutralized because it is bound down by op- 
posing forces. It is, to use a rough figure, like the 
searing gas chlorine, harmless when in combination 
with sodium—useful indeed as common salt. 

But every act of Jew-baiting, of physical assault, 
of destruction of buildings even, which is perpetrated 
in Germany is perpetrated because this elemental 
force of lust for cruelty, for destruction—sadism—is 
isolated and let loose: the character, that is, of the 
perpetrator is broken up. And it cannot be put to- 
gether again. It is literally true that a demonic, de- 
structive force is being let loose in Germany. The 
proverb says that whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad. What we see today is the madness 
being as systematically manufactured as if it were a 
poison gas. We may next see it turned in upon itself. 
But it is more likely that it will first be directed against 
the rest of the world. 


THE ASSOCIATION APPEAL—-ONCE MORE 


THE APPEAL of the American Unitarian Association 
which has by this time reached every church is, as we 
suggested last week, a document for thoughtful read- 
ing as well as an appeal for funds. In a very few 
words, and with two revealing charts, it gives one at a 
glance a total picture of the activities of the American 
Unitarian Association and an instantly visible com- 
parison of the moneys spent by each department: 
relatively and in terms of the actual dollars spent. 
The first page of the appeal makes it clear that 
the emphasis of the Association this year is on re- 
ligious education: the department of religious educa- 
tion gets the front page “‘spread,’’ and it deserves it. 
The churches are not all of them aware of the full re- 
sources which have been and are being placed at their 


disposal by Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler and his associates. - 


The department is not only a growing one but an ex- 
ploratory one, testing and adapting the latest tech- 
niques, in books, pictures, motion pictures, and visual 
devices for religious education, and paying equal at- 


tention to the content of the material thus presented. 

On the second page of this appeal President Fred- 
erick May Eliot of the Association again stresses re- 
ligious education as the foundation of character. He 
cites our earliest precedent for stressing this activity, 
the sentence in the covenant of the First Parish in 
Needham, Mass. (1720), which reads: ‘“‘At the same 
time we also present our offspring with us unto the 
Lord, purposing with his help to do our part in the 
Methods of a Religious Education, that they may be 
the Lord’s.”’ 

On the third page this program of education is 
visualized in a chart. It takes place through no less 
than four departments of the Association: publications, 
religious education, social relations and the Youth 
Commission, and serves 22,000 children and young 
people, in churches and colleges from coast to coast. 

And all that, of course, takes money. The last 
page of this appeal shows the reader, again through a 
picture diagram, just how many thousands of dollars 
is expended by the educational and extension programs 
and how much goes for general administrative pur- 
poses, the upkeep of the building, and so forth. The 
picture is not quite as detailed as a balance sheet, of 
course, but it is sufficient for its purpose: to show the 
intending contributor just how much of the Associa- 
tion’s income goes into each of its major activities. 

As this editorial is addressed to individuals it 
may sound like an appeal to them for contributions. 
It may therefore be wise to end with this quotation 
from the document we have described: “Your con- 
tribution should be made through your local church 
treasurer.” 


* ok 


IN A GARDEN 


In a perennial garden near by my home—a garden neglected 
—perchance unavoidably—there is growing the most profuse and 
luxuriant group of phlox that I have ever seen. In all shades of 
rose colors, it stands as tall as I am—over five feet, six inches— 
surrounded by weeds, golden-rod and grass. Seemingly a hope- 
less tangle. As I have gazed upon it, it has seemed to serve to 
remind me that there are many lives like that. Souls who, in 
spite of their surroundings, choked, overshadowed with almost 
overwhelming circumstances, limitations and disappointments— 
have reached up to the light—to God—and have shown to the 
world a beauty, a radiance, a courage, that is an inspiration and 
a joy to all with whom they come in contact. God be thanked 
for such a garden—God be thanked for such souls! 


* * & 


BEST SELLERS AT THE BEACON PRESS 
The list of non-fiction best sellers now available is as follows: 


The Importance of Living—Lin Yutang. 

Fanny Kemble—Margaret Armstrong. 

The Horse and Buggy Doctor—Arthur Hertzler. 

Trending into Maine—Kenneth Roberts. 

A Southerner Discovers the South—Jonathan Daniels. 

Madame Curie—Eve Curie. 

I’m a Stranger Here Myself—Ogden Nash. 

The Coming Victory of Democracy—Thomas Mann. 

With Malice Toward Some—Margaret Halsey. 

Dorothy Thompson’s Political Guide. 

Sailor on Horseback—Irving Stone. 

Designing Women—Margaretta Byers and Consuelo Kam- 
holz. 

Benjamin Franklin—Carl Van Doren. 

Listen! the Wind—Anne Morrow Lindbergh. 
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The Three Functions of the Church 


A Sampling of Opinion in One Unitarian Church 


Reported by 
Charles T. Greene 
President of the Ridgewood, N. J., Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 


Tn later issues the result of a widely-spread questionnaire on questions here raised will be printed and 


discussed in these columns. 


Meanwhile the present answer to that questionnaire adds another element to the 


inquiry: the attitude of the sexes toward the differing and sometimes not altogether harmonizing functions of the 
Church. We therefore anticipate the summing up by printing this separate contribution. 


HE minister of one of our most active suburban 
parishes has divided the work of the Church 
into three basic functions: 

1. A sanctuary for the mood of worship; 

2. A school for religious education; 

3. An ethical critic of, and influence in, the social 

order. 

Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, has requested the officers of subor- 
dinate chapters throughout the country to join in a co- 
operative venture for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
ballot, in what relative degree these three functions of 
the Church are evaluated by the members of our de- 
nomination. 

At the regular morning service held in our church 
in Ridgewood, N. J., the proposal was put and a vote 
taken, Sunday, October 30, 1938. I chose, on my 
own responsibility, that each voter indicate, on the 
ballot prepared, his or her sex, for it has been my ex- 
perience, as an administrative officer of our church so- 
ciety, that the viewpoint of the female of the species is 
often, though not always, different from that expressed 
by the males. You will admit, I presume, the fre- 
quency of the question as to whether men or women are 
the more emotional; whether women are the more 
spiritual; whether men are the more conservative; 
which of the two sexes is the more rational; which the 
more openminded and less prone to nurture prejudices, 
without inferring necessarily that there is any general 
difference of this character between men and women 
merely because of sex. 

In some aspects, we may readily admit that women 
are less conservative, more daring, more radical than 
men—readily in the case of millinery, style of other 
habiliments and personal adornment. The poor, con- 
servative male sticks to the.same old cut of thé cloth 
year in and year out, in season and out. He will not 
dare to don a straw hat until the fifteenth of May, and 
he doffs it religiously on the fifteenth of September, if 
not sooner. On the other hand it seems to some of us 
males that women are more conservative in their ad- 
herence to the traditional forms of religious observance, 
if not so faithful to the old creeds and doctrines. This 
has led many of us males, erroneously it may be, to the 
conclusion that women are more emotional than men. 
While man, as a species, has been characterized as 
incurably religious, those whose life study has been the 
human brain and thought processes tell us that that 
portion of the brain which is reputed to be the source of 
religious emotion is adjoining that wherein the accident 
of sex seems most predominant in its influence. 

In politics, in public affairs, in business, commerce 
and finance, women, it seems to me, are likely to be the 


more daring. Some may be found who will ungraciously 
remark that ‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread’; 
on the other hand the old adage is equally, if not 
more appropriate, that “Nothing venture, nothing 
have.” 

Now, women may be full of contradictions to us 
men; and foolhardy, indeed, would be that man who 
dared dogmatically to state that he understood them; 
but I venture the mere opinion that conservatism in re- 
ligion or as to what constitutes the primary purpose of 
the Church is not incompatible with progressiveness, 
daring, radicalism in politics, public affairs, commerce, 
industry and finance. For the Church, since the 
Reformation, has been the principal source of inspira- 
tion for those who have developed the greatest zeal in 
their endeavors to implement her teachings and pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God upon this earth. 


How Important is the Church as a Sanctuary 
for the Mood of Worship? 


Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
29.86 percent. Thirteen women value it at 33.84 per- 
cent. The twenty-five appraise it at 31.73 percent. 

Twenty-nine persons, in all, were present when the 
proposal to ballot was broached. One woman, whose 
concern at that moment—and rightly so—was the roast 
at home simmering in her oven, had not counted upon 
staying an additional half hour after the conclusion of 
the regular service; so she left without registering her 
opinion. Another woman, daring indeed in her eco- 
nomics, registered that she was willing to have the 
Church considered as 50 percent a sanctuary, 50 percent 
as an ethical critic of, and influence in, the social order; 
but set down that she thought 30 percent should be 
added for religious education. A third woman, who 
voted, refrained from indicating any preferences on 
the issue presented, which could be construed as her 
disapproval of the entire proceeding or dissatisfaction 
as to the manner in which the basic functions had been 
presented. A fourth returned a ballot but refrained 
not only from giving an appraisal of the relative merits 
of the three functions as set forth but even from in- 
dicating sex. (Apparently this*was not secret ballot- 
ing.— Ed.) 

The Church as a sanctuary is unique. It has no 
competitors in this modern age. The primary definition 
of sanctuary is “a consecrated place.” Other defini- 
tions flow from this. A Church is nothing, as a Church, 
if it is not a sanctuary — a consecrated place. It may 
sponsor forums; it may provide facilities for social, 
recreational and educational activities; but if it is not 
primarily a sanctuary, it is not a Church. 

What is worship?’ The word is a combination of 
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two old Anglo-Saxon words: onemeant worth, deserving 
of reverential recognition, merit; the other, now used 
wholly as a suffix, expressed state, shape or condition— 
quality. To liberals, worship is not adoration; it is not 
vain repetitions; it is not idolizing and venerating sacred 
objects and relics; it certainly is not an act of propitia- 
tion. What is it then? Perhaps some of us liberals 
carry into our Church our prejudices against the tradi- 
tional idea of worship. To me worship is the redis- 
covery within myself, each time I meet with others on 
Sunday mornings, of the power with which I have been 
endowed to grasp and appreciate in some measure—it 
even may be a very small measure—the infinite possi- 
bilities for good in the universe, and their availability 
for us. It is a refilling of my heart and soul with re- 
vitalizing nectar, divine energy, to keep me going—and 
not only going, but going for a purpose—to a destina- 
tion. The purpose? To practice the Golden Rule, the 
eternal. The destination? Spiritual satisfaction; con- 
tentment; peace! 


‘How Important is the Church as a School for 
Religious Education? 


Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
28.61 percent. Thirteen women value it at 22.30 per- 
cent. The twenty-five, all together, appraised it at 
25.73 percent. No man valued this function at less 
than 20 percent; but two women gave it no value what- 
soever. One of these voted 50 percent for the first and 
50 percent for the third, and the other 40 percent for the 
first and 60 percent for the third. 

Many adults, once they have graduated from 
school or college, feel that they are through with educa- 
tional institutions forever. They are loath to enter- 
tain any thought of resubmitting themselves to pre- 


scribed curricula and the discipline of the classroom. : 


Those things are all right for children; but not for 
grownups. Whereas they like to go to church, they 
hate, some still hate, the thought of going to school; so, 
in this particular, it seems to me, this function of the 
Church is unfortunately worded. 

Then again, for others, the division of education into 
two contrasting, if not conflicting, departments—re- 
ligious and secular—is unsound. If there is any unity 
and cohesion in life at all, it should be expressed and 
emphasized in education. Indeed I, for one, have long 
since advanced from the viewpoint of regarding one set 
of facts as natural and another as supernatural—the 
one as made evident to our senses, and the other to be 
accepted on faith. I recall running across a statement 
by a savant—I believe it was Professor Drummond— 
that the primary aim of education was to infuse matter 
with spirit. Atleast that was the sense of it; but to me 
matter is the expression of spirit. Itis the manifestation 
of spirit, and the primary purpose of education is to 
develop in the consciousness of men and women an 
overwhelming and displacing appreciation of that 
point of view. One of the cardinal tenets of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, it seems to me, is the emphasis he 
places upon this idea of divine immanence, as con- 
trasted with the doctrines of orthodox Christianity. 
Spirituality is not an accident in the universe; it is an 
inalienable and integral quality of creation! 

Education, it seems to me, has a twofold mission: 

the first is to lead us away from our indoctrinated pre- 
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conceptions and prejudices, to empty our minds of 
false notions; and the other to draw us out of our shells 
and to display to our consciousness the infinite possi- 
bilities that are latent within us as personalities— 
divinity speaking through us! 

Preaching without teaching is sterile, just as pro- 
fession without practice is sterile; and I go to church 
to learn as well as to be inspired. Perhaps, if the second 
function of the Church had been worded something 
like this: An Institute of Spiritual Appreciation, it 
might have obtained a better relative valuation. At 
any rate, it sounds more adult! 


How Important is the Church as an Ethical Critic 
of, and Influence in, the Social Order? 

Twelve men in our congregation give it a value of 
40.69 percent. Thirteen women value it at 42.30 per- 
cent. Twenty-five, all together, appraise it at 41.33 
percent. 

These results, to me, are surprising, and then 
again, they are not. What I mean by that I shall en- 
deavor to elucidate. The majority of us will agree, [ 
assume, that the Church should be 100 percent efficient 
in its ethical influence. To worship on Sunday; to be 
inspired with high resolves on Sunday; to be taught the 
tremendous importance of ourselves as cooperators with 
God in his universe on Sunday, and then from Monday 
to Saturday to act selfishly and meanly, is not only 
doing the Church a terrible disservice, but it is also be- 
traying ourselves and God within us! 

Why isn’t the Church 100 percent efficient in 
shaping human behavior? We blame it on sacerdotal 
pretension. We blame it upon outmoded and archaic 
language, so we attempt to modernize the Bible. We 
blame it on the preaching, and the quality of it is di- 
rectly related to what we are willing to pay for it. We 
blame it on everything and everybody but our- 
selves! ; 

How can the importance of our own mission be 
brought home to us? That’s the great question! Can 
it be brought home best by segregating the economic 
man from the social; the political man from the re- 
ligious; the public man from the private? The Church, 
it seems to me, is not the place to dissect man, to de- 
partmentalize his divers and apparently diverse at- 
tributes; but to synthesize all his aspects and co-relate 
all his activities! We hear many a public personality, 
when confronted with a question concerning his private 
life: That’s none of the public’s business; my private 
life is my own! Do we, as churchmen, believe that 
to be true? We hear many a business man say that 
he cannot conduct his business in accordance with the 
Golden Rule; but some men have done so and pros- 
pered. 

We blame the system and exonerate ourselves! 
Why not assume that the system is sound and try to 
make it work? To be efficient workers we must be 
inspired by vital religion, as taught, we believe, by 
the churches of our denomination. 

The critical attitude is a sound one; but criticism 
too often degenerates into mere carping, desperation 
and defeatism. I once listened to a symposium in 
which three youngish members of our ministry and 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer took part. The three young- 
sters were all eloquent in their denunciation of the 
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inhumanity of man to man and seemed utterly over- 
whelmed by the evils of society. One of them said that 
little or no progress had been made in building the 
kingdom of God since the days of Jesus. I was over- 
come with despair until the venerable lady commenced 
to speak. Her benignant countenance, her persuasive 
utterance, the sincerity of her conviction born of a 
long experience with life, lifted me out of the depths 
as she sketched the centuries of notable progress that 
had been made. 

We don’t need the kind of criticism that prompts 
us to chuck the whole business and exclaim: Oh, what’s 
the use! Human nature is incorrigible! We need 
the kind that discerns in and draws from the toil and 
. hardship, the sufferings and the death of witnesses to 
the truth in all climes and ages, inspiration for further 
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accomplishment and achievement in the cause of 
human emancipation! 

So, it seems to me that our women, who gave 
greater valuation to the third question than did our 
men, expressed a livelier concern for the efficiency of 
sanctuary and school than did the men, although all 
were agreed in giving it the highest rating. _ And in 
this I am not surprised. 

What was surprising, however, was that this 
should be so, despite the fault that has been found 
by many of these same women with the so-called 
economic and social emphasis type of sermon; but that 
may be, God bless them, because their critical faculties 
are not so strongly developed as that of men! 

They are, indeed, the unpredictable; the eternal 
paradox! 


Monologue: To a Mystic 


Heloise B. 


NCE upon a time Violet gave me at Christmas a 
choice copy of William Henry Channing’s ““My 
Symphony.” It is beautifully printed, with an 

illuminated initial letter. Loving the giver, I cherished 
the gift. It has hung faithfully beside my desk. 

Accustomed to accepting a printed page headed by 
a great name, I have glanced many times at this 
framed motto and felt some obligation to live by it. 
But something in it vaguely irked me. At last— 
and is it growth or deterioration?—I know the bit 
which annoys me. 

It is not your second premise, Mr. Channing: 
“To seek elegance rather than luxury.” You go on, 
“To be worthy, not respectable.” ‘‘Respectable,” here 
used, is unworthy of you, Mr. Channing. Next quote, 
“Wealthy, not rich.”” The connotation of those words 
has changed since your time. They seem incongruous 
when we reread your beginning, which shall be our 
ending. But the sentiments we have quoted are not 
the thorn on the rosebush. 

Neither is it this ideal which irks me—‘‘To study 
hard.” I believeinthat. More,I gloryinit. Though 
in that rigid self-examination which was a part, also, 
of your day, Mr. Channing, I suspect myself of study- 
ing and reading as much for entertainment as from a- 
sense of duty and heroism. You want, too, to “think 
quietly, talk gently, act frankly.’”’ With all of these I 
agree but I have found the gentle talking and frank 
acting unpractical. Or, is it frank talking and gentle 
acting which are ineffective? There is a hitch some- 
where. But I am willing to give you the benefit of the 
doubt. Yes, I am discouraged about being gentle and 
frank. Those qualities may have served the serious, 
bookish, religious groups you encountered, Mr. Chan- 
ning. Suavity and diplomacy are needed today—to 
use pretty terms; and armor—chain armor—hidden 
and invulnerable. 

Nor does the next premise bother me. It reveals 
you a mystic. It is told that you devoted the early 
morning hours of each day to a study of Tauler, 
Swedenborg, a Kempis, Fourier. So you want “‘to 
listen to stars and babes, birds and sages, with open 
heart.”” I am right with you now. Do I not really 
listen to the stars each one of these winter nights as I 


‘ you would listen to, also. 


Hawkins 


step into the garden and glory in mighty Orion march- 
ing grandly up the slope? And, not far away, as the 
eye travels, is scintillating Sirius. How many nights 
I woke to see him trotting watchfully past the window! 
Listening to stars reminds me of the Prague scientists 
who, not so long ago, actually transmuted star and 
moon rays to sound. The moon, they found, gave out 
a deep tolling note. The star Vega emitted a con- 
fused babel of sounds. But that is another story. 

And “‘listening to birds’—I agree with you in 
that, Mr. Channing. How could I help it, looking 
forward to the meadowlark and redheaded finch! 
And with that friend, the radio, bringing me the cap- 
tured music of faraway nightingale. Babes and sages 
Somehow—is it because 
Christmas is not very distant, or because an etching 
of the Nativity hangs near—the two extremes of life 
seem to mean the star-watched Babe and his wor- 
shipers, the Magi. 

As a young boy you were once, Mr. Channing, so 
overthrilled by the dream of a great star pouring rays 
into your bedroom window that you ran downstairs 
for comfort. Your mother, in the midst of entertain- 
ing, understood.. So, your biographer says, did a 
star always beckon you. You were tethered to your 
followers’ heartstrings, drawing them upward “into 
the empyrean.”’ 

Born in Boston, educated at Harvard, you car- 
ried with you always the typical New England atmos- 
phere of the day. Highstrung, you craved constant 
excitement, change. Whether this evidenced a certain 
instability, who can or ought to say? Perhaps it was 
just the drive for perfection. 

Your work as a Unitarian preacher took you to 
various places: Meadville, Cambridge, Rochester, 
New York, Cincinnati. A trip abroad divided these 
periods. Then after Cincinnati, you accepted a call 
to London. 

Meantime, you wrote; for The North American 
Review, The Dial and several lesser but equally 
serious and literary publications: The Phalanx, The 
Harbinger, The Present, Spirit of the Age, The Western 
Messenger, to which Margaret Fuller and Emerson 
contributed. You were “‘a voice crying in the wilder- 
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ness.”” Your fetish was social reform; your ideal, 
“transfigured humanity” as the symbol of Christianity. 

Your preaching was joyfully received in London. 
This was told in an interesting letter written by Mrs. 
Hawthorne. It was in London you ended your days. 
Your daughter had married Sir Edwin Arnold. But 
this hurries the story. After five London years, 
patriotism called you back home, to Washington. It 
was Civil War time. The antislavery cause had long 
been a major interest with you. You labored in the 
Union cause, turning your church into a hospital, 
visiting battlefields, working with the Sanitary Com- 
mission, acting as chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Let us continue with your aims—‘“To bear all 
cheerfully, do all bravely, await occasions, hurry 
never.’’ This is defensive rather than aggressive, and 
would not get you everywhere. Surely you exempli- 
fied the first two ideals, Mr. Channing; but, in the 
hurlyburly of wartimes, we doubt whether you always 
had leisure to follow the latter two. 

Next we read a flight into poesy. In fact, here is 
a bit which can be paraphrased into a definition of 
poetry. You were not known as a poet; but you were 
one, in heart and prose. Listen—‘‘To let the spiritual, 
unbidden and unconscious, grow up through the 
common.” Here, we say, is the kernel. Here is the 
spirit in the body. But it is none of the already 
quoted ideals which nettles me. It is this, your first 
infinitive phrase: ‘““To be content with small means.” 

Content with small means? Ah no, Mr. Chan- 
ning. Wanted: money; money for books, travel, 
music, for all sorts of cultural pleasures, after daily 
needs are satisfied. 

These, in reasonable measure, you must have had. 
Then what did small means signify to you, Mr. 
Channing? Perhaps you wanted more books, further 
travels, more and better music; cash for rare editions 
or exquisite curios. We know you grieved for want of 
funds to send your wife to Paris; but not for furbelows, 
any more than you wished fifty suits, a hundred neck- 
ties, seventy pairs of shoes, a Ja a movie dandy. No, 
you wished her to see the Louvre. But you did get 
to Scotland and to the Continent. In Rome you 
grieved over the squalor we seldom hear mentioned. 
Being both preacher and social worker, you doubtless 
longed for more money for charities. You were both 
preacher and writer, but the causes you served were 
not well endowed. 

The limitation of small means is usually of neces- 
sity. For various reasons, workers may be able to 
achieve only small means. They may lack education, 
training, physical strength, ambition. But, some- 
times, to possess only small means becomes a virtue, 
a matter of choice, almost of glorifying. Hermits, 
explorers, missionaries, scientists and devotees choose 
lean pocketbooks. A lack of filthy lucre is a shibboleth 
with them. Read about the hermit in Erskine’s ‘‘Tris- 
tan,’ about the missionaries on Molokai. To this 
class you belonged, William Henry Channing. Fol- 
lowing one undeviating course always, you took the 
concomitant—small means. I see the home you would 
have—small, perhaps, but exquisitely immaculate, 
if not severe; rich, perhaps, in old mahogany and 
colonial glass, but scant in Oriental rugs; filled with 


books, books, books. And I’m sure there was a gar- 
den full of well kept, colorful home flowers. You wore, 
to quote Mr. Tennyson, the ‘‘white flower of a blame- 
less life.” In another denomination you might have 
been canonized. 

Now there is much more here than meets the eye. 
Of course, it is far better to live contented in any state 
than to carp and complain and contend. 

Your biography was written before the modern 
style set in; so that intimate personal details and de- 
tractive ones do not appear. But the author does ex- 
press a whimsical wonder why, as you were so great, 
you were not greater. 

Today’s philosophies, Mr. Channing, do more 
than hint that to be content with small means is un- 
necessary; is, indeed, almost indolent; that the will 
to become applies to income as well as to character; 
that. supply is according to the demand intelligently 
and prayerfully handled. 

So, we accept your first premise with reservations. 
We shall only be content enough to avoid being a 
public nuisance. Weshall not beso content as to waste 
time or strength in airy pursuits rather than the ac- 
quisition of sufficient silver and gold to make life 
interesting, if not rich. Yet, after all, if we may 
switch the viewpoint in closing, had we your gifts 
of heart and brain and spirit, we too would be “‘con- 
tent”? with what you call ‘‘small means’! 

2K * * 
GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY 
George F. Patterson 

George Croswell Cressey was born April 1, 1856, at South 
Buxton, Maine. He was educated at Bowdoin College, receiving 
both the Bachelor’s and the Master’s degrees. He did post- 
graduate work at Yale, receiving his Master’s degree in 1879. 
Continuing his studies at the Universities of Leipzig and of 
Wooster, he received his Ph. D. in 1894. In 1899 his Alma Mater 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. c 

He served our church in Bangor, Maine, from 1884 to 1890, 
when he was called to the First Church in Salem, Mass., re- 
maining there until 1896 when he went to Northampton, Mass. 
He was called to Portland, Ore., in 1901 and in 1907 entered upon 
the unusual experience of a pastorate in London, England, at the 
Brixton Unitarian Christian Church where he remained until 
1918. From 1914 to 1924 he was at New Brighton, N. Y. Then 
came partial retirement and a pastorate of two years at Tyngs- 
boro, Mass., and from 1929 to 1935 at Geneseo, Ill. He thus 
served our churches for almost half a century. 

George Croswell Cressey was essentially a gentleman of the 
old school, combining those sturdy and enduring values that are 
fundamental to all genuine progress with a mentality that was 
hospitable to values that appeared in the continuous revelation 
of new truths. He retained nothing merely because it was old; 
he accepted nothing merely because it was new. To him true 
religious values were those that had been tested by human ex- 
perience. In him the scholar, the minister and the preacher were 
blended in a balanced unity of richly furnished mind, broad 
human sympathy and the ability to translate knowledge into 
wisdom and make it live in current values. His was always a 
teaching ministry. Religion was to him fundamental and basic. 
It always had to do with the motivations and choices of life 
rather than with theories and creeds. Its results were measured 
in the quality of living. In him the ministry kept both its dig- 
nity and its humanity. When the years were heavy upon him he 
was still young in intellectual alertness, in spiritual discernment 
and in the apperception of those things that do not pass away. 
And so in the fullness of time, on October 26, 1938, there came 
what for want of a farther vision we call the end. 
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Wordsworth at Last 
is Made to Breathe 


William and Derothy, by Helen Ash- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


One of the modern literary trends is 
towards fictionized biography. The idea 
has much in its favor. To depict the life 
and character of some personage conspic- 
uous in the world of letters in the guise of 
a novel frees a writer from the burden of 
having to be strictly accurate, while at the 
same time it offers him a chance to give 
his imagination free rein. Recent figures 
to be subjected to this treatment have been 
Shelley, Poe, Byron, and Emily Dickinson. 
Now to the list is added the name of 
William Wordsworth. Wordsworth has 
fared ill at the hands of his biographers. 
The lives of him written heretofore have 
been generally arid and uninspired. From 
their pages there has emerged an uncon- 
vineing figure, lacking in warm flesh and 
blood. This mistake has now been recti- 
fied. It is doubtful if even a great genius 
could succeed in making the most famous 
of the Lake poets attractive, lovable. But 
Miss Ashton has succeeded in making him 
a human being. Read her story, which 
contains far more fact than fiction, and we 
are willing to wager that you will think of 
its central figure far more understandingly, 
and with keener sympathy than ever 
before. For by the magic of her touch 
there come alive not only Wordsworth 
himself, but his sister, his wife, together 
with most of the contemporaries most 
closely associated with his name. The nar- 
rative covers the period from 1797 to 1855. 
Beginning with the settlement of the 
brother and sister at Racedown House, 
Dorset, in their middle twenties, it carries 
them through the vicissitudes of more than 
half a century to the borders of old age. 
Drawing chiefly its material from the 
journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, reen- 
forced by quotations from letters, press 
notices and other sources, the story con- 
cerns itself with their personal history, 
their friendships, travels, the various 
homes they occupied, together with the 
changes in their inner lives, and the evolu- 
tion of the poet’s genius; how and when 
certain of his poems came to be written, 
the particular circumstances which brought 
them to birth. Not the least interesting 
part of the whole story is that which deals 
with Coleridge, the part played by him in 
the drama of their lives, the tragic disinte- 
gration of his character, the fateful influ- 
ence exerted by him upon all with whom 
he came in contact. Here Miss Ashton 
adds an imaginative touch which, though 
novel, may well be founded on fact. She 
ventures to suggest that Dorothy fell in 
love with Coleridge; and this unrequited 


affection was a determining factor through- 
out her entire life. This thesis is developed 
with no little plausibility. Certainly it 
throws a fresh and interesting light upon 
the careers of both. At the same time, 
the pages of this book are thronged with a 


host of people, Mrs. Coleridge, her chil- 


dren, Southey and his wife, Charles Lamb 
and his sister, De Quincey, to name only 
a few; all vividly portrayed. Written in a 
style restrained, but colorful, the narra- 
tive has movement, as well as quiet charm. 
We enjoyed it thoroughly and commend it 
to all lovers of good reading. 
Ale i aE 


Religion and Business 


The Case for Democracy—And Its 
Meaning for Modern Life, by Ordway 
Tead. Association Press. $1.25. 

A brief but challenging plea for Chris- 
tianity in business and a rather more de- 
tailed and circumstantial attempt to make 
practical application of the democratic 
theory of life situations than is usual in 
such a treatise. 

Mr. Tead’s book might as well be called 
“The Case for Christianity.”’ As Uni- 
tarians are wont to do, he draws the in- 
evitable parallel between the challenge 
of democracy in political life and the 
challenge of the liberal religion in the af- 
fairs of the spirit. 


Is Christianity practical? Can “success” | 


in business be achieved by one who prac- 
tices the Christian virtues? Have the 
stern competitions of industrial life eclipsed 
the fundamental notions of liberty, equality 
and fraternity? 

Can the idea of self-interest be exalted? 
Must the business man accept one alterna- 
tive or the other, to be Christian and fail, 
or to succeed at any cost? 

The author discusses, as examples of the 
Christian urge, the obligation toward em- 
ployees, as in the development of collective 
bargaining, the relation of productivity to 
planning, the limits of government aid and 
oversight, the future of public ownership 
and values of cooperation, the duties of the 
Christian as a citizen and as a philanthro- 
pist. His point of view is shown in the 
following quotation: 

‘This is true because conflicts of interest, 
urgent as they are, are resolved and find 
temporary adjustments, accommodations, 
and integrations in the light of the deepest 
human desires which are common to all. 
Those desires can in the first instance be 
stated in secular terms as having to do 
with the building of ademocracy. Or they 
can be seen as aspirations toward the 
brotherhood of man. Any so-called na- 
tional purpose will for the Christian be 
valid and commendable to his devotion only 
if it is seen always as having an‘honorable 
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relation to the desires of men of other na- 
tions also to participate in a fraternal 
family of nations and peoples.” 

And the author concludes: 

“Democracy, like Christianity, is a be- 
coming. It is something to be realized. 

“Democracy, also, is a nonviolent meth- 
od of reconciling interests under a deeper 
purpose. 

“Democracy is the prime respecter of 
personality qualitatively viewed. 

“Democracy assumes a purpose to be 
realized in living, a purpose to be rallied to 
as central and supremely commanding. 

“Democracy implies methods of asso- 
ciated relationship in all walks of life which 
are distinctive and indispensable because 
of the unique end in view. 

- “Democracy is a fulfillment of the best 
in the aspiration America was founded to 
realize. 

“Democracy, finally, is able to rise above 
the aspiring claims of one people to a finer 
way of life, and embrace in its vision a 
commonwealth of democratic peoples. 

“Tt realized as was never before possible 
that only in a setting of surrounding na- 
tions which are good neighbors can the 
democracy within any one nation fulfill 
itself to the utmost.” 

Sanford Bates. 


PEOPLE’S CHURCH 
GIVES SCHOLARSHIP 


A scholarship of $100 at the Meadville 
Theological School was awarded by the 
Women’s Club of the People’s Church, 
Chicago, on Sunday, October 30, to Ed- 
ward Redman of Bangor, Maine. Mr. 
Redman, a graduate of the University of 
Maine, entered Meadville in October and 
was assigned for his field work to the 
People’s Church, in connection with young 
people’s activities. The award was made 
at the end of the morning service. The cer- 
emonies were included in the regular broad- 
cast. Miss Adelaide M. Thomason, a re- 
tired teacher in Chicago public schools, in 
presenting the cheque, spoke of the interest 
of the women of the People’s Church in 
liberal religion and in theological educa- 
tion. Mr. Redman in responding stated 
his resolve in his studies and in his life work 
to fulfill the expectations of those who have 
given the scholarship. President Snow 
of Meadville, who had participated in 
the service with Dr. Bradley, voiced the 
gratitude of the school. He stated that 
many young men come to their decision to 
enter the ministry after they have already 
started on another occupation and have 
taken on the responsibilities of marriage. 
He was glad that the Women’s Club of the 
People’s Church had decided to help one 
of the married students in the school. Dr. 
Bradley, who introduced with warm gra- 
ciousness all the speakers, thereupon asked 
Mrs. Redman, who was seated in the 
front of the congregation, to stand up. 
He hoped that other churches might follow 
the example set by the People’s Church. 
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The Family Circle 


MINDING OUR OWN BUSINESS 


To the Editor: 

So much is being said about ‘‘minding 
our own business and keeping out of war” 
that Iam prompted on this day of ‘‘peace,”’ 
with the din of military pomp and parade 
in my ears, to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. Few people seem to realize that it is 
attending strictly to our own business that 
puts us into any and every war of any im- 
portance that breaks out anywhere. . We 
are in the war that is being waged in 
China more deeply than any other nation 
save the two combatants. We are fur- 
nishing material for the devastation of 
China, not because we are hardhearted 
and like war, nor because we wish Japan 
to win, but because we are attending so 
strictly to our own business. 

It is our business to produce any and all 
kinds of economic products that our vast 
resources, our skilled population, our large 
accumulations of capital and our business 
enterprise can bring forth and for which 
there is a market. War in any part of the 
world creates a demand for our products, 
and so long as we attend strictly to busi- 
ness those products flow into the equipment 
of armies as inevitably as water flows down 
hill. Our military products are now going 
into the war areas of China in such a vol- 
ume as to make them a deciding factor 
in the destruction of our oldest and most 
peaceful civilization. 

The only way we can keep out of the 
world’s wars is by helping keep wars out 
of the world. This can only be done by 
creating substitutes for war—international 
tribunals that can adjust the tensions that 
arise between nations without resort to 
violence. 

The establishment of the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court was an attempt 
to find substitutes for war. If the United 
States with its detachment from European 
rivalries and jealousies, its advantageous 
geographical position and its great eco- 
nomic and political strength had gone 
wholeheartedly into the League of Nations 
and the World Court it might have insured 
their success. We virtually sabotaged 
those institutions by pharisaically ignor- 
ing them. When we turned our back on 
these attempts to establish international 
law and order in the world, we not only 
made wars inevitable but made it inevit- 
able that we should play a decisive role in 
all wars that arise, because we are in a 
better position than any other country 
to supply the materials that war demands. 

We shall learn some day that our own 
business is so inextricably intermeshed 
with the world’s business that the only way 
that we can properly attend to our own 
business is by giving a reasonable amount 
of intelligent attention to the world’s busi- 


“ 


ness, not arrogantly nor dictatorially but 
by cooperating in all attempts to estab- 
lish international law and order in place of 
international chaos. 
E. Stanton Hodgin. 
Armistice Day, 1938. 


* * 


WORDS FOR THANKSGIVING 


To the Editor: 

May I call your attention to a quotation 
from a book by Louis Aragon entitled 
“Residential Quarters’? This quotation 
may be of use to those who are looking for 
appropriate material to use in a thanks- 
giving service. It is an eloquent expres- 
sion with reference to those for whom our 
gratitude should be large, and its vividness 
is impressive: 

“Those who crush rocks on roads, those 
who unload vegetables, those who hang up 
quarters of beef in butcher shops, those 
who night and morning drive carts loaded 
with onions and ripe fruit, those who climb 
on roofs like acrobats, those who put up 
telegraph wires, those who mend and patch 
commonplace things, those whose hands 
are full of splinters, those whose eyes are 
perpetually sore from the fires of forges, 
those whose arms and necks have become 
deformed by the weight of heavy loads 

. men and women who know what 
hunger is, with neglected teeth, with a 
strength that contrasts with their rapid 
ageing . ... those whose bodies have 
kept something of the walls that have 
sprung from their hands, of the iron that 
they mold or the flesh that they cut up in 
slaughterhouses.” 

Dale DeWitt. 

New York City. 


TULSA CHURCH MAKES 
GRATIFYING PROGRESS 


At the opening forum of the fall season 
of the All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tul- 
sa, Okla., Rev. John C. Petrie of Houston, 
Tex., regional director of the Southwest 
Conference, spoke on “Why I Chose 
Unitarianism—A Personal Testimony,”’ to 
more than fifty people gathered informally 
in the living room of the parsonage. 

After the discussion Mr. Petrie an- 
nounced January 28 and 29 as the dates of 
the Southwest Conference, of which Rev. 
A. E. von Stilli is president, and made a 
plea for a large Tulsa attendance at this 
conference in Dallas, Tex. 

These forums, which have become a 
tradition with the church of Tulsa under 
Mr. von Stilli’s guidance, draw a larger 
attendance each year and many new mem- 
bers for the church have come from this 
open forum session. At this season’s 
forums a varied program is being planned. 
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Several interesting speakers from the city 


~ are being invited and the highlight of the 


program will be the showing of educational 
films, based on various phases of family 
life, which will be used as the basis for dis- 
cussion. 

Although the church year has just be- 
gun, All Souls’ Unitarian Church of Tulsa 
has made great strides. Each Sunday the 
attendance in both church and church 
school has increased. The Women’s Al- 
liance attendance shows an increase over 
last year and their bank account is mount- 
ing rapidly, due largely to the success of 
their monthly book reviews. 

The first congregational dinner of the 
season was held November 4 and was an 
astounding success from a social and finan- 
cial standpoint. More than one hundred 
people ate the turkey dinner prepared by 
the women of the chureh and lingered 
afterwards in the parish house for games 


and dancing. 
Di Lis. 


UNITARIAN CLUB HEARS 
ADAMS AND FRITCHMAN 


Congratulations to two members of the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., on their 
opportunity for public service were voted 
by the club at its meeting November 9. 
They were Leverett Saltonstall, formerly 
president of the club, a member of its coun- 
cil, who was elected governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Robert Luce, a vice-presi- 
dent of the club, who was chosen to Con- 
gress from the ninth Middlesex district. 

It was announced that Charles Francis 
Adams, formerly: president of the Uni- 
tarian Club, had been appointed a vice 
president of the club to fill the, vacancy 
caused by the death of Chief Justice Ar- 
thur P. Rugg. A net gain of thirteen club 
members was reported for the period since 
January 1. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, director of 
the Unitarian Youth Commission, de- 
scribed the purposes of the commission, 
and Clarence H. Haring, professor of Latin 
American history and economics at Har- 
vard, spoke on “The Fascist Danger in 
South America,’ showing that this danger 
was highly exaggerated and that South 
American countries, although desirous of 
colonists to develop resources, were intent 
on working out their own destinies their 
own way and resented foreign influences 
and interferences. 

Three major purposes of the Youth Com- 
mission, said Mr. Fritchman, were (1) to 
weld together functionally all agencies that 
minister to youth; (2) to discover and put to 
work youthful Unitarian leadership; and 
(3) to cause Unitarian youth to ‘‘make an 
intelligent contribution to the spiritual 
and cultural life of America.”’ 

“Young people,’’ he declared, ‘‘will stay 
in the Unitarian fellowship so long as they 
are given responsibilities and know that 
they are needed.”’ 
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A Positive Unitarianism Preached 


and Welcomed in Duluth Institute 
Robert E. Romig 


An Institute of Liberal Religion spon- 
sored by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
was held at the First Unitarian Church in 
Duluth, Minn., during the six days from 
October 31 to November 6. Rev. Laurance 
R. Plank of St. Louis, Mo., who was the 
institute preacher, did a superb job of 
presenting the liberal point of view. His 
theme for the week, “Unitarian Affirma- 
tion,’’ was approached through the fol- 
lowing inspiring topics: “The New Basis 
for a Religion of Life,” ‘‘The Mind of 
Science and the Spirit of Religion,’ ‘‘The 
Looking-Glass World and Evolving Con- 
sciousness,’ “The Rediscovery of the 
Psychological Christ,” ‘‘The Reopened 
Gateway of Immortality’ and “‘The Ego, 
the Soul and Democracy.” 

As suggested by the general theme Mr. 
Plank presented affirmative Unitarian 
religion rather than trying to define our 
position by enumerating the differences 
between the liberal and the orthodox, 
which so often results in a conclusion sug- 
gestive of a negative attitude. The result 
was infinitely successful. The broad foun- 
dation of universal religion interpreted in 
a simple yet masterful and artistic style 
put to shame the sectarian type of bigotry 
that goes so often under the name of re- 
ligion. 

The attendance grew steadily from the 
opening night in spite of bad weather in the 
middle of the week. The high point of 
attendance occurred the last night when 
the church was well filled. It was inter- 
esting to notice that many strangers came 
more than once. A goodly number of 
civic leaders belonging to other churches 
came frequently. Some were so impressed 
that they returned, bringing their own 
pastors. At least five ministers attended 
the institute. There were repeated re- 
quests made for copies of the sermons, 
which we shall try to supply later. 


Unitarianism Strengthened 


The lasting results for this church can- 
not be estimated at this time but there is 
no doubt that the institute reached a wide 
cirele beyond our ordinary sphere of in- 
fluence and that the liberal forces in the 
community were stimulated by the inten- 
sified work of the institute. Too much can- 
not be said for the work of Mr. Plank. 
Seldom in a lifetime does one hear such ef- 
fective speaking. He held the attention 
of the congregation to a point where one 
could feel the silent concentration. He 
lifted his listeners to the heights of re- 
ligious inspiration. He challenged the 
best motives of the human soul. As one 
visitor—a non-churchgoer—said, “It was 
great preaching of a great religion.” The 
least that can be said is that Unitarianism 


has more meaning and friends in Duluth 
than it had before. 

Speaking on “‘The New Basis for a Re- 
ligion of Life’? Mr. Plank said: ‘‘Religious 
leaders and followers alike have missed, 
have failed in building, the kingdom of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Today 
we are amazed to discover that in spite of 
the teachings of the Churches through 
centuries, and in spite of the fact that the 
majority of the nations of Christendom 
have belonged to Churches, not only are 


the nations making war against each other . 


and persecuting minorities with a ferocity 
unparalleled, but large areas of our popu- 
lation are afflicted with poverty, unem- 
ployment and _ psychological disorders 
ranging from mild neurosis to deathlike 
insanities. Clearly, religious leaders and 
followers alike have missed the way to the 
good, the beautiful, the wise and abundant 
life. Obviously, religion has been inef- 
fective in building the kingdom of God 
and the brotherhood of man on this fair 
and fertile earth. 

‘Why have we thus failed? May it 
not be because we have had no adequate 
basis for a religion of life? How can a 
religion minister to life if it deny and decry 
the life we have? Farmers raise crops of 
wheat and corn and fruit because they use 
the seed and soil they have and then de- 
velop finer and more fruitful seed and 
richer, more sustaining soil. Science grows 
in effectiveness and power because scien- 
tists are broad and humble enough to ac- 
cept nature as it is, then through under- 
standing to direct nature’s forces into the 
wiser and more abundant life for man. 
May it not be that religion’s one humane 
and constructive course is to accept the 
whole earth and all of life, both planetary 
and cosmic, as its real and broad founda- 
tion, then humbly, creatively, to build its 
temples and gardens there? 

“Where is the actual atheism? Is it not 
with those who say God is the creator of 
the cosmos and of man, the originator 
divine of both nature and human nature, 
and then act as though both cosmos and 
man were outside the realm of inherent 
goodness and capacity, and their natural 
laws to be ignored and vilified? 

“How grateful, then, may we now be, 
that religious fellowships are arising in this 
land that proclaim the innate goodnéss of 
life and of man, and that on the basis of 
actual demonstrable life build a fairer, 
wiser, kinder life, a life of fulfillment of the 
whole man and not of frustration, a life 
inclusive and not narrow, a life founded 
on the rock of reality and not on the sands 
of illusion, a life properly to be judged, as 
the great teacher of long ago insisted, not 
by its professions in the world of the merely 
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ideal, but by the actual fruits of that ideal 
in the tangible worlds of the real.” 

On Tuesday evening Mr. Plank spoke 
on ‘‘The Mind of Science and the Spirit of 
Religion.” ‘Here in America,” he said, 
“we are commencing to throw the weight 
of religion itself on the side of free inquiry. 
The scientific habit of dispassionate ob- 
servation and impersonal concentration, if 
spread into all areas of our population, 
would free us from any possible danger of 
dictatorship.”’ 

“Scientists are central in much of mod- 
ern civilization, and are greatly respected, 
just as priests were in civilizations of the 
past. But perhaps the same evils are 
arising. 

“Priests specialized in religion, and soon 
the laymen began to think of religion as a 
The work and method of 
religion were left to the priests, and most 
people were living remote from the direct 
experience and spirit of that great area of 
human nature and interest. 

“Jesus commented on this situation 
when he condemned those who said, ‘Lord, 
Lord,’ but did not actually live a life of 
love to God and man. 

“Today we have a highly specialized 
body of scientists who have themselves de- 
veloped the powers of the mind to their 
truly human capacity. But their habits of 
objective observation, ceaseless experi- 
ment and concentrated intelligence play- 
ing purposefully and continuously on the 
forces of life do not seem to be taken up 
by vast sections of our modern populations. 
For most part the human beings of today 
seem to be mentally inert, passive, their 
mental powers unfulfilled and atrophied. 
If this continues, no wonder many scientific 
observers like Alexis Carrel can ‘view with 
alarm’ the present and future outlook for 
the human race. 


Religion to the Rescue 


“But there is a countermovement. I 
refer to the fact that increasingly the 
Churches are withdrawing their support 
of the rigid and authoritative creeds of the 
past. Such insistence and support made 
impossible, of course, any true life of the 
mind. The intellect was spurned as not 
being of the divine. A Cardinal Manning 
could speak of ‘the corrosive acid of the 
intellect,’ and many Protestant preachers 
have echoed his demand that people should 
not think for themselves but accept un- 
questioningly the authoritative pronounce- 
ments of generations long dead. 

“The dictatorships of the totalitarian 
states are obviously repeating this per- 
formance. They fight the authoritative 
Church but imitate its methods. Men are 
not to think for themselves but unthink- 
ingly to accept the new ironbound creeds. 
Any true life of the mind thus becomes 
impossible. Religion and science in their 
creative capacity are destroyed. 

“But here in America we are commenc- 
ing to throw the weight of religion itself on 
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the side of free inquiry and independent 
thought. Our Constitution itself not only 
guarantees our mental freedom but throws 
the responsibility on its citizens to con- 
tinue such careers and achievements. And 
the teaching of our greatest religious lead- 
ers is one with the Constitution in this 
matter. Jesus himself said, ‘Call no man 
master.’ 

“The scientific mind preeminently in-’ 
carnates this activity and responsibility. 
Scientists go through a vigorous appren- 
ticeship in terms of dispassionate observa- 
tion and impersonal concentration. With 
these habits established they go on their 
pioneering way, using their powers not to 
buttress what has been said before but to 
go further into the ultimate mysteries of 
universal life. 

“These habits, if spread into all areas of 
our population, would free us from any 
possible dictatorship in any field. It would 
immunize our country from any type of 
propaganda. It would also lead us into 
appreciation of the great free spirit of true 
religion, so kindred to the mind of true 
science. It would make us citizens ulti- 
mately, not of any partisan group or sect 
or tribe, but of the universe.” 


ok * 


SUGGESTED READING FOR 
A PARTNERSHIP SUNDAY 


“How Far Can the Ideals of the Church 
Be Successfully Practiced in Business To- 
day?” 

This is the topic which the Laymen’s 
League has chosen for the next continent- 
wide, interdenominational, minister-lay- 
men, partnership project for Sunday, 
January 29, when Unitarian, Universalist, 
and increasing numbers of Congregational, 
Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian and other 
ministers will preach simultaneously from 
their pulpits on the subject after discussing 
it previously with their laymen. 

The following books are recommended 
to the ministers and laymen who will par- 
ticipate in the preaching and the prelim- 
inary and post discussions: 

“The Cause for Democracy—And Its 
Meaning for Modern Life,’ by Ordway 
Tead. Association Press, New York City. 
$1.25. Reviewed in this issue of The 
Christian Register by Hon. Sanford Bates. 

“Honesty,” by Richard C. Cabot. 
Macmillan, Boston, $2.50. Reviewed in 
the October 20th issue of The Christian 
Register by Richard B. Koster, who says, 
“Dr. Cabot is for that aggressive honesty 
which ‘bids us remake our world, depart- 
ment by department.’ It includes chap- 
ters of definite value on honesty in in- 
dustry, education, art and religion.” 

“Fake Security,’ by Bernard J. Reis. 
Equinox Book Publishing Co., New York 
City, $2.75. Quoted by Victor S. Yarros in 
his article, ‘‘“Abuses Under Capitalism—. 
Can They Be Prevented?” which appeared 
in the October 17th issue of Unity. Mr. 
Yarros says of Bernard Reis: ‘‘He is no 
rabble rouser, no agitator, no politician 
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seeking high office. He is an accountant 
of repute, and he has served utilities, cor- 
porations, and Big Business all his life. 
Mr. Reis says in his book, ‘Simply stated, 
honesty plays little part in American 
business,’ and goes on to show wherein the 
dishonesty lies and to make remedial sug- 
gestions.” 

“Aristocracy of Business,” by Austin T. 
Levy, a pamphlet published by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League for free distribu- 
tion. Copies may be had on request. 

* * 


“BAYLOR UNIVERSITY CAMPUS 
TURNS WHOLLY TO CHRIST”’ 


C. E. Bryant, Jr. 


(The following story comes from the Re- 
ligious News Department of Baylor Uni- 
versity. We print it without change and 
without comment.) 

A story as thrilling and dramatic as any 
ever written was enacted on the Baylor 
University campus at Waco, Texas, last 
week as at least three-fourths of the record 
large student body of 2250, one by one 
reconsecrated their lives and _ fifty-nine 
were converted in a revival series led by 
Dr. George W. Truett of Dallas. 

The conversions under the preaching of 
the Baylor alumnus, now president of the 
Baptist World Alliance, left only a small 
fraction of one percent of the university’s 
students unsaved. 

Dr. Truett began the series of nine ser- 
vices at the university chapel service 
Monday, October 10. Wednesday night’s 
service brought the first moves in accept- 
ance to an invitation, three giving their 
souls to the Savior and seven reconsecrat- 
ing their lives. 

One of those early converts was Robert 
Nelson, Baylor Bear football hero who won 
a last minute victory for Baylor in a foot- 
ball game with the University of Arkansas 
only five days before. Nelson teamed up 
with W. J. Wimpee, another gridster 
whose stand for Christ was well known, 
and worked until wee hours of the night 
contacting unsaved members of the grid 
team. 

Thursday morning’s service witnessed 
the professions of five members of the var- 
sity football team. Seventeen other stu- 
dents took stands for Christ for the first 
time at the service and some three hun- 
dred one by one rededicated their lives. 

Response was rapid at the Thursday 
evening service. Thirty students made 
professions and four hundred took a public 
stand in rededicating their lives. This last 
group included Billy Patterson, football 
passing ace that is expected to rate All- 
American standing this year, and the entire 
varsity football team which followed him 
down the aisles one by one. 

The series closed with an even more 
splendid demonstration at the Friday 
morning chapel. 

Preparation for the series was character- 
ized by months of prayer by religious 
leaders and many special prayer services 
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during the week immediately preceding. 
A special church enlistment drive was 
brought to a climax on the Sunday im- 
mediately following the revival series. 

A different spirit now envelopes the 
94-year-old Baptist campus. Christ is 
real to practically every individual. His 
spirit envelopes every activity in aca- 
demic, athletic, social, and business phases 
of university life. 

Students whose every breath formerly 
brought a curse are speaking for their new 
Savior. Students who had slandered the 
Christian religion have asked permission 
to speak to the student body and apologize 
for their former pronouncements. 

This is to be a wonderful year at Bay- 
lor, a year in which Christ is preeminent 
in all activities. This is a year in which 
future annals of the world are being al- 
tered; for the world’s future leaders, now 
students at Baylor, an institution that long 
has molded leaders, have changed their 
life plans so as to include Christ and his 


ideals. 
* * 


UNITARIANS STAGE 
GOLDEN JUBILEE DINNER 


The gold room of the Desert Hotel in 
Spokane, Wash., was the setting for a 
banquet Thursday evening, November 17, 
at which the members and friends of the 
First Unitarian Society of Spokane cele- 
brated the success of the society’s fifty 
years of organized religious activity. 

The law office of George M. Forster was 
the meeting place in 1887 of twenty citizens 
of Spokane Falls who gathered to plan the 
Unitarian organization. Within a year, 
the plans of the twenty founders were con- 
summated, and Rev. E. M. Wheelock was 
engaged to conduct Unitarian services in 
this community. Recognizing the right of 
private judgment, the sacredness of in- 
dividual convictions, the moral obligation 
to be faithful to one’s best thoughts, but 
requiring no assent to any theological creed 
as a basis of fellowship, the Unitarian So- 
ciety welcomes all who desire to promote 
the religion of truth, righteousness and free- 
dom. United by such a simple bond of 
union, members of the First Unitarian 
Society have conducted services of liberal 
religion regularly during the past fifty 
years. 

Conscious that the genius of the Uni- 
tarian religion is in expressing the good of 
times past in the brave manly spirit of 
today, the members of the society planned 
its golden anniversary observance not 
only to commemorate the past but to 
project plans for the future. Rev. Dayton 
T. Yoder, recently chosen minister of the 
society, was chosen to speak at the ban- 
quet and took as his subject “The Next 
Fifty Years.’ A musical program was 
given by Mrs. Myron R. McMullen and 
Miss Gloria Lyberger. The preparations 
for the Golden Jubilee were made by Mrs. 
Katherine Ganson, Mrs. E. L. Marley, 
and Arthur E. Peterson. 
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Churchmen Look at Themselves 


A Survey of Contemporary Opinion 
John M. Trout 


I 


Recently, through one of our monthly 
Teligious journals *,an unnamed churchman, 
evidently disturbed by apparent reces- 
sions in interest and attendance among 
churches, offered inviting awards for best 
replies to the question, ‘How can the 
Church win friends and influence people?”’ 

Answers came from every part of the 
United States and from abroad. Liberals 
and conservatives replied. Denomina- 
tional lines were crossed. More lay people, 
men and women, than ministers responded. 
Both centers of population and frontiers 
were heard from. More than an average 
number of the answers came from students 
and teachers in schools and colleges and 
from residents in educational centers. 
Young people appear to have expressed 
their minds quite as freely as senior dea- 
cons. 

When taken all together, the answers 
are in sufficient volume, widely enough dis- 
tributed and sufficiently representative to 
give a good cross section of current opinion 
among churchmen about the present status 
of the Christian enterprise and its outlook 
for at least the immediate future. 

The fact that these appraisals come so 
largely from people who are in sympathy 
with churches and who continue to support 
and to attend religious services gives them 
distinctive value, in contrast to much 
current criticism from those who have 
abandoned the Church. The wounds in- 
flicted—and these are many—are those 
of friends and well-wishers. 

Although necessarily brief, many of the 
papers are of high merit. Some of them 
are refreshingly original. If several of the 
suggestions made were put into operation 
effects would be revolutionary. One 
educator, for example, wants the whole 
program of religious education reorgan- 
ized on a community basis in contrast to the 
present prevailing parochial and denomi- 
national system. This means that in the 
average community several inferior schools 
would be replaced by  well-manned 
and well-equipped institutions, supported 
jointly by the various religious groups in 
the area. Others want church buildings 
open, not only on Sundays, or for certain 
hours in the daytime through the week, but 
at night as well, with an inviting light and 
a welcome for late-passers or wandering 
folk. Multiple services, adapted to vary- 
ing tastes and to the convenience of con- 
gregations, are strongly urged. It is felt 
that the cure of souls by Protestants would 
be more effective if wider use could be made 
of the experience of pastors who are ap- 
proaching retirement age or who have 
already reached it. And this would help 
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to solve a perennial pension problem! 
Churches do not make enough use of 
available stimulating religious literature to 
supplement and reenforce what is said 
from pulpits. The newer psychology is 
called into service, for clinical use by re- 
ligion in the care of both bodies and souls 
of men, for more effectively arresting and 
holding attention, and in order to keep the 
mind of the Church itself cheerful and 
positive, and its approach to people dra- 
matic. Finally, the claims of youth are 
stressed. On occasion youth should be 
heard in major services with full responsi- 
bility. Along with endowments and gifts 
for the maintenance of buildings and ser- 
vices should go gifts and endowments 
which might serve as revolving funds to 
help capable, ambitious and struggling 
young people in pursuit of higher educa- 
tion. And such revolving funds ought 
not to be limited to selected constituencies, 
but made available on merit to all young 
people in a given community. 


II 


While these and similar proposals are 
far-reaching and suggestive, they do not 
represent the principal values in these self- 
appraisals. As so often happens, what is 
said once or twice, even brilliantly, is less 
significant than what is said over and over 
again from different quarters by many 
voices, like refrains or repeated motifs in 
a piece of music. Outstanding is repeated 
insistence upon more realism in the Church, 
a few great essentials of faith vitally held, 
with greater consistency in action. “Is 
what my Church does worth doing?” To 
face facts and not to flinch is a work “‘both 
of necessity and of grace.’ ‘Let there be 
no self-pitying excuses or alibis.”’ ‘‘Gen- 
uineness is a precondition of confidence and 
of favor with the public.’’ In order to win 
“".. . the Church needs first to reform 
its own members and fight for its prin- 
ciples.’’ Perfect appointments and im- 
pressive liturgies are no substitutes for 
such genuineness: 


“Organizations and forms of worship 
are but means toanend. That endisa 
way of life represented by the Golden 
Rule of Jesus, which can be unreservedly 
accepted by all men everywhere... . 
But churches must be absolutely sincere 
in the effort to exemplify this ideal in 
the management of their own affairs, 
in relations in particular communities, 
and in wider dealings with all men. . .” 


By actual count at least one out of every 
three of the answers stresses friendliness 
as an instrument of Church policy. This 
reiterated insistence is manifestly a re- 
flection of conditions under which many 
people, both within the Church and outside 
of it, have been living here and elsewhere 
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for a decade or more, uncertain, struggling, 
lonely, sometimes unemployed or home- 
less. 


“Do you know the world is dying 
For a little bit of love; 
Everywhere we hear them sighing 
For a little bit of love.” 


But when friendliness is urged there is 
always the caveat, Let friendliness be real. 
“Eiffusive churches are no more wanted in 
the world today than ice-box churches.” 
Interest and attention must be more than 
casual or momentary. They mean little 
or nothing unless they reach beyond pews 
and sanctuary doors into the normal, 
every-day life of people, into homes, 
offices, shops, factories and streets where 


men work and play and where the tides 
‘of life really meet. 


Effective interest and 
attention rest back upon profound respect 
for human personality and sympathetic 
regard for people under all conditions, 
especially conditions of strain or misfor- 
tune, whether these be material or inward. 


III 


There is only very occasional reference 
to recent conferences in Oxford and Edin- 
burgh dealing with the ecumenical prob- 
lems of modern Christendom, but constant 
demand for more cooperation and unity 
among those who profess to be religious. 
Such an ecumenical urge is all the more 
impressive because so spontaneous and in- 
digenous. One minister, writing from an 
Eastern state, pronounces present competi- 
tion for membership among churches ‘‘a 
travesty upon the gospel.’’ From a re- 
mote missionary area in one of the Rocky 
Mountain states comes the laconic plea, 
“Desist from denominational competi- 
tion.” A Northern New England liberal 
registers heartiest commendation of such 
efforts as are being made by Roman Catho- 
lics, Jews and Protestants “‘to discover 
what they have in common and to mobil- 
ize it for the saving of civilization.” Out 
of the deep South is registered the convic- 
tion that ‘‘our field is the world regardless 
of race, color or tongue,’’ while from Cali- 
fornia comes a layman’s opinion that ‘‘pres- 
ent divisions among Churches render 
abortive any effective and worthwhile 
social programs.” 

Of course publication of the important 
findings of conferences about Faith and 
Order and about Life and Work help to 
crystallize and make dramatic the ecu- 
menical demand which is so widespread 
among present-day religionists. At the 
same time it is apparent that these con- 
ferences themselves are responses to the 
growing disappointment and alarm among 
churchmen at the impotence of contend- 
ing creeds and sects in a divided world. 


IV 
Has planning and direction in Churches 
been left too much in the hands of clergy- 
men, of elected officials or of ecclesiasti- 
cally-minded groups, so that average people 
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have Jost both interest and sense of re- 
sponsibility or are turning elsewhere in 
order to satisfy a natural desire for action 
and leadership? 

In this connection more than passing 
interest attaches to what is said in these 
papers by churchmen accustomed to the 
management of large affairs in various 
parts of the country. One man, promi- 
nent both in the Church and in civie af- 
fairs, calls the Protestant Church “‘the 
greatest unused power supply in the 
world.” “Hnergy which is now drained 
off in hundreds of different directions 
might well be poured through the channels 
of organized religion into more effective 
spiritual and social action.’ “If trade or- 
ganizations failed as often as do Churches 
to use the full capacity of their constitu- 
ency they would go out of business.” 

Another layman, long prominent in the 
field of business education, believes that 
the revival of Protestantism in the present 
era depends upon stronger emphasis upon 
voluntary service, with fewer routine sec- 
retaries and paid religious workers. A 
vice president in a well-known bank feels 
that churches are now playing their game 
in the true American way, “with eighteen 
people going to bat and fifty thousand 
looking on.’’ He wants everybody to play 
and insists that ‘fon the basis of coopera- 
tion, with subordination of self-interests, 
Churches might revolutionize industry and 
government.” 

And the younger generation feels much 
the same way. There is call for more imag- 
ination and for more emotion. In certain 
parts of the world today millions of people 
are. responding to aggressive philosophies 
and making incredible sacrifices for new- 
found loyalties. One of our college stu- 
dents wonders why in similar fashion re- 
ligion does not “apply a lighted torch to 
stores of devotion and energy which are like 
powder boxes waiting for a spark.’”’ And 
another of these students tells us that there 
is resentment when things that are too 
easy are handed out to youth. 


Vv 


Much is being said, both pro and con, 
about social action under the aegis of re- 
ligion. Whatever may be the merits of the 
case, these replies make it plain that the 
minds of churchmen in the United States 
are not yet clear or sufficiently united for 
any effective program of social action. 
Of course there are powerful voices for it. 
“All too long,’’ we are told, “Churches 
have assumed responsibility for the care 
of victims of social and economic dis- 
order. . . . Now the time has come for 
them to cease being an ambulance at the 
bottom of a cliff and to concern themselves 
about preventive measures.” 

But there is a counter current just as 
strong. “Too many people have over- 
socialized the gospel.’’ And such things as 
cooperative commonwealths and democ- 
racies “have nothing to do with the king- 
dom of God, which represents an order 
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apart and entirely different from all man- 
made institutions.” 

In between these extremes we find con- 
fusion and vacillation, due apparently to 
an inhibiting fear lest social emphasis in 
religion lead to the neglect of other values, 
more personal, traditional and very pre- 
cious. The difficulty is less theoretical 
than practical and psychological. No 
sooner do preachers and others, in pulpits 
and elsewhere, try to make the social em- 
phasis articulate, and to show what it 
means definitely in the present-day set up, 
than we begin to be told that ‘‘the souls of 
men are being neglected and their spiritual 
hungers left unsatisfied.’’ The social urge 
may be present and the social character of 
human existence recognized, and at the 
same time diverted when social demands 
threaten to become too disquieting. Es- 
cape is found by saying that social action 
must be indirect rather than direct, a kind 
of by-product of religion. ‘Change in- 
dividuals and the social end will take care 
of itself.’’ Or the social urge and demands 
are satisfied by fulminations against minor 
things, such as Sabbath desecration or use 
of cigarettes! 

So we find ourselves in one of the back- 
ward areas of contemporary religion. Or, to 
change the figure, many churchmen are in 
the position of people undergoing an opera- 
tion. Brains are relatively clear and emo- 
tions function, but transmission nerves are 


Why not give 
these Bibles 
this Christmas? 


HESE are the famous American 
Translations —the same Bible we 
know, but translated from the original 
Greek and Hebrew into the under- 
standable language of today. A beauti- 
ful remembrance for young or old. 


THE Smith- 
Goodspeed BIBLES 


Popular Edition, 1152 pages, 

complete text, cloth -bound, 

BOIS StAMP EM mente tele’. sii « $2.00 
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Regular Edition, 2010 pages, 
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THE APOCRYPHA 


An American Translation by Dr. 
Goodspeed of these 14 long-hidden 
“secret books of the Bible’, full of 
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Each with fascinating introduction. 4 
full-page halftones. At bookstores, $3. 
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numbed, so that desires and volitions do 
not carry through to the extremities, 
points of contact and application. 

Before social action can be supported 
with enthusiasm and definiteness by the 
rank and file of people in the Churches 
some ghosts will have to be laid, princi- 
pally the ancient, honorable and sometimes 
convenient distinction drawn between the 
personal and social spheres of religion, and 
the haunting fear that emphasis upon 
political uprightness and economic justice 
necessarily means less emphasis upon wor- 
ship and communion with God. And more 
progress in these directions might be made 
if at the moment various commissions set 
up by the denominations to promote social 
action devoted less time to the investiga- 
tion of technical social problems and more 
to the clearing away of the psychological 
brushwood that remains in the Churches. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
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Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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RORMS NEW LEND A HAND CLUBS 
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emergencies, cooperating with ex- 
isting agencies. Gives Vacations and 
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Maintains Lend a Hand Book 
Mission. Supported by donations, 
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Endowment Fund. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Associated Press Correspondents Have 
Not Yet Taken Up Knitting 

As a former employe of the A. P. and with 
the memories still fresh of the days when 
it reported strikes in such a way as to in- 
duce The New Masses to make accusations 
which superinduced it to sue The New 
Masses—though the intention was never 
carried out—we confess ourselves dis- 
appointed and disillusioned and very much 
saddened to read the following item in a 
recent New York Times: 


RECIPE FOR COCOA FLAVOR 


Cocoa tastes best when the cocoa, 
sugar and salt are mixed well with the 
water and then boiled for from five to 
ten minutes before adding the scalded 
milk and heating all together, The As- 
sociated Press recommends. 


It is not that we doubt that any cocoa is 
worth that trouble but we hate to think 
of once roving correspondents of the A. P. 
having to spend their days stewing around 
in a diet kitchen. And if it leads to a 
jurisdictional dispute between the Cooks’ 
Union—if such thing there be—and the 
Writers’ Guild, our whole news service may 
be tied up. 


Is the Family Bible a Book? 


Many years ago a Chicago bookseller 
who appealed to the wealthy and special- 
ized in fine bindings lost so much money 
that he had to close shop. Whereupon an 
iconoclastic young literary critic recorded 
his regret that ““‘Brown’s harness shop has 
closed its doors.’’ We are glad to say 
that the U.S. Post Office is more liberal in 
its interpretation of what constitutes a 
book. Replying to a question put by the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute the Post 
Office has ruled that even though a Bible 
be bound in leather and have blank pages 
for family records it is stilla book. Officials 
can be reasonable, it seems. 
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““God Moves in a Mysterious Way. . . 


A correspondent of The Christian Cen- 
tury opines that “‘the four power agree- 
ment at Munich was not a Hitler victory 
but a Christian victory. It is true that 
the outcome of that conference at Munich 
appears as though Hitler gained all he 
wanted, but in looking at the matter from 
the past, present and future, I believe that 
it is God’s victory, not Hitler’s....” 

The suppression of news in Germany is 
now hurting those who instigated it. Hit- 
ler has not heard the above and still thinks 
he won. 


One Step Forward and Two Back 

France has just banned the public lot- 
tery as a state revenue raiser on the 
ground that its moral dangers offset its 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. | 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


Co-operates with | 


The Meadville 
Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address. 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


WHAT THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE DOES 


to assist Churches and League Chapters: 
Provides materials and directions for study programs 
on religious, social, economic and political questions. 
Assists in special problems through correspondence 


and Personal visits, and acts as a clearing house of 
information and suggestions. 


Holds regional conventions and institutes for church 
and chapter workers. 


Issues helpful booklets and bulletins on church and 
chapter work. 


Annual Dues: $1.00 


25 Beacon Street - -.  - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 8380 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocyeles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
3.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kiloeycles. 


Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian Church, Sunday, | 


11 a. m., Station WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 


financial gains. But the same week she 
resumes the practice of deporting crimi- 
nals to the terrible penal colony in French 
Guiana—a practice abandoned by Blum 
when he became premier. 


Optimism in Excelsis 


“Runciman Expects Czech’s Happi- 
ness.’’—newspaper headline. 


Chukeh Annonneanenms 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 


| Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 


Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people's group 


| at 6.80 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at 11 o'clock. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. November 29, 80 and 
December 1 and 2, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., 


| First Parish, Milton. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 
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